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PANCHAYATS IN INDIA 
Prefatory Note 

T he aim of this booklet is to give some 
account of the systems of village self- 
government set up in varic^us parts of India 
by recent legislation. It is issued under the 
auspices of the Indian Village Welfare 
Association, one of whose activities is to 
Collate information^ about rural conditions 
India and other countries and to make it 
available in convenient form for those who 
are interested. . All the opinions expressed 
iji this pamphlet are the compiler’s own and 
are not necessarily endorsed by the Associa- 
tion. 

The material is drawn from Government 
publications and from letters and notes 
kurnished by officers of Government serving 
cy: retired. Some administrations have pro- 
vided ampler material than others and some 
blue-books confine themselves to the baldest 
outlines whSAOthers are expansive and chatty. 
So it happens that iijformaticm about con- 
ditions in some parts of India i^5«iuch fuller 
than-tt is about conditbns in others; and 
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PANCHAYATS IN INDIA 

a review like this tends to be lop-sided, to 
give undue prominence to certain provinces, 
and to pass over important or interesting 
developments elsewhere. For this, it is 
hoped, the compiler will not be blam*ed. 
He takes this opportunity of thanking all the 
Governments and individuals who have 
supplied material. 

introductory 

Some form of village self-government 
seems to have existed , in India from the 
earliest times in which people grouped them* 
selves into settled comrnumties. The rulej^ 
of the ancient Hindu and Buddhist kingdoms 
were hardly in a position to govern actively 
those of their subjects who lived in outlyii^ 
villages even if they had the wish to do so ;• 
distances were too great and communica- 
tions too bad. The king collected taxes and 
listened to complaints brought before him. 
But for most of the activities in which ^ 
modern state impinges on the lives of its 
citizens — ^the arrest and trial of criminals, 
settlement of quarrels, education o,f the 
young, prevention of disease ^d-eo on — ^the 
rural people had to depencf on themselves. 
During th^<ifoublous 'times that set in with 
the Mohammedaiv invasions, when central 
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PANCHATATS IN INDIA 

governments were often paralysed, the 
villagers had to rely to an even greater extent 
than before on the primitive apparatus of 
self-government which they had evolved in 
the course of centuries. 

It would be outside the scope of this short 
sketch to describe in detail the various forms 
of village polity which existed down to 
historic times in different parts of the Indian 
sub-continent. It is enough to say that one 
feature of this polity was «he panchayat or 
committee of representative elders which 
administered village affairs either on its own 
Responsibility or as’ the headman’s advisory 
council. ‘ Panchajgat ’ means ‘ group of 
■'ilve ’ and though* the number five was not 
rigidly adhered to, it is obviously a suitable 
strength for a committee which should be 
, yepresentative without being unwieldy. 

Besides the general panchayat there were 
and are caste-panchayats dealing with 
questions concerning their own caste only, 
but these are outside the scope of this 
Survey. 

• We need not idealize the old indigenous 
panchayat or picture it as a far-sighted body 
which sugi^essed crime vigorously, dispensed 
Justice wisS^>ftnd untiringly supervised the 
rural economy in alldts detail Compared 
with — say — ^the London Tram^rt Board, 
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it may have been dilatory, unenterprising 
and far from impartial, but it served the 
villagers’ needs and gave them the sort of 
administration to which they were acctis- 
tomed. One of its chief duties was' to 
represent the villagers in their dealings with 
the royal tax collectors. It controlled the 
village servants, settled disputes according 
not to statute law but to custom and equity, 
and supervised any communal activities such 
as the repair of •irrigation tanks undertaken 
by the people. * 

British ^Era * 

The advent of the Pax Britannica brought^ 
about a slow revolution in the countryside. 
Statute law took the place of social and 
religious custom as the ultima ratio. Novel* 
conceptions like freedom of contract gave 
individuals a new status. The British courts 
and the ever-increasing band of lawyers whom 
they fostered made their influence felt in the 
remotest village. ‘ The tribunals offered by 
Government for the redress of injuries*’ 
were, in the early days of British rule, ‘ not 
easy of access and . . . not ^ s atisfactory 
when reached ’, but they coalff’enforce their 
decisions an^only thdir decrees could give 
claimants 3^gal status. The village courts 
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were unable to compete with these formidable 
rivals. The old quasi-democratic rural polity 
crumbled away and what followed was not 
fa*r removed from anarchy. In the fore- 
ground was the local boss or bully and in the 
background the benevolent but remote and 
inaccessible British official. In Bihar and 
Bengal the * landlords, entrenched behind 
the Permanent Settlement, usurped the 
panchayats authority oyer the village 
^ servants and forced the peasants to bring 
theii disputes to their own irregular courts 
for decision. 

• A long road had to be traversed and many 
^ §xpenments had jo“ be tried before Indian 
Governments were driven to the conclusion 
that the old panchayats must be resus- 
mtated in some form or another if there 
•is to be a revival of communal life in rural 
tracts. 


Lord R.i’poti s Scheme of Rural Government 

^ British rulers were not as a class indifferent 
to the welfare of the villagers. Acts were 
passed from time to time defining the rights 
of cultiva^<^^^ Strenuous attempts were 
made to iffipfo7e the^ courts and the police 
and to put down crime. By disestablish- 
ment ^f new subdivision^ and tahsil centres 
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and the provision of outlying benches of 
honorary magistrates justice was made more 
accessible. Executive officers toured the 
countryside settling disputes locally, lookihg 
into people’s wants, and doing what was in 
their power to redress grievances. But the 
idea that the villagers should be organized, 
to manage their own affairs nvas slow in 
germinating. Naturally enough, British 
Governors took their own country’s institu- 
tions as a model.''’ Lord Cornwallis coming 
out of eighteenth century England, hoped by , 
the Permanent Settlement to create a 
squirearchy which would administer rural 
affairs not without ’tTe.nevolence. Lord 
Ripon, an ardent Liberal and an ex-member * 
of Gladstone’s Cabinet, envisaged a network 
of local bodies for administration of rural as 
well as of urban affairs ; indeed, India und^r* 
his rule went ahead of the United Kingdom 
in one respect, inasmuch as district boards, 
partly elected, were established under his 
auspices before county councils in England 
had taken over the government of the shires 
from the justices of the peace. 

^ The present Secretary of State for IndiS (The 
Marquess of Zetland) has pointed incorrigible 

belief of the Elfish as a rage in the superiority of their 
own institutlijH^^ over those of all other people, however 
different the conditions jnay be.’ ^ 
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In i88i, Lord Ripon’s Government put 
before the Provinces a scheme for administra- 
tion of local affairs outside municipal towns, 
in which the civil district should be the unit. 
When the views of Provincial Governments 
had been considered the scheme was modified 
to the extent of suggesting that sub-district 
boards should be the main feature of the 
system with, superadded, either a district 
board with powers of general control or a 
^ more informal district council in which the 
members of the sub-district boards could 
discuss matters of cQmmon interest. When, 
however, the Provinces proceeded to legisla- 
^ tjon only Madras; ’which set up district 
boards but gave its sub-district (Taluka) 
boards independent powers and an assured 
income, and Assam, which dispensed with 
•district boards altogether and had sub- 
district (Local) boards only, followed up or 
were allowed^ to follow up tliis suggestion. 

The other Provinces concentrated power 
ip the district board, making the establish- 
ment of boards dealing with smaller areas 
optional or entrusting them only with such 

^ Bengal wished to have sub-district boards with 
smaller bodies them in suitable areas and to give 

powers of control otdy to district boards,|but the Govern- 
ment of India had in the meantime ch3!!j|^ their mind 
and vetjied this scheme. 
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duties and resources as the district board 
might devolve on them. 

It has since been realized that the system 
so set up ■was top-heavy and that the l^is-^*' 
lators started at the -wrong end. They built 
an imposing roof but only flimsy walls and 
left out the foundations ; they did not build 
from the village upwards. Eflstrict boards 
have in general shown themselves averse from 
decentralization,; and this is not surprising 
since their income is so meagre that they^ 
cannot afford more than the smallest doles to 
inferior local bodies. .Sub-district boards 
have, generally speaking^ been ineffective anH 
one Province after another has done away, 
with them altogether. Lord Ripon’s 
Resolution of 1882 has beenj'ightly described 
as a milestone on the road to Indian se^jp- 
government, but a milestone may act as a' 
stumbling-block. 

Nineteenth Century Village Institutions 

During this period, however, the conceptipn 
that village affairs might in certain directions 
be managed by village agency was not 
altogether absent. Judicial j3fKj;;eTs had been 
given to pa^hayats in Madras as early as 
1819. were not popular, but village 

headmen sitting alone dealt with » good 
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many cases (96,000 in 1911). In Bombay an 
Act of 1879 provided for giving headmen 
powers to try petty suits. The United 
Provinces followed with similar legislation in 
1 892 . The Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
provided for vesting headmen with certain 
powers ; and by an Act of 1870 the control 
of the village police in Bengal was entrusted 
to panchayats. 

The rural self-government legislation of 
the eighties included or was supplemented by 
-•measures for the administration of village affairs 
by village agency. N otable among these were 
the Sanitary Committees Acts of 1889 in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, which 
’associated leading residents with the headmen 
in the task of keeping village-sites clean. In 
Bengal, then including what are now the 
Provinces of Bihar and of Orissa besides the 
whole of Bengal proper, the law permitted 
the establishment of ‘union committees ’ with 
certain powers to improve the condition of 
the villages placed under their charge, and 
a lew of these came into being (58 in 1904). 
Madras too had by 191 1 393 ‘ village unions ’. 

Fanaine and Census operations had shown 
that villagers could be organized for com- 
munal effort^j "^nd the co-operative move- 
ment, when it came, est ablishedlif^gw contacts 
between executive officers of Government 
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and the rural people and taught those of the 
latter whom it affected to rely on themselves 
and to work together in a good cause. 

Voices were raised protesting against the 
undue centralization of rural self-governnlent 
and calling for the grant of powers to the 
village folk to work out their own salvation. 
Carstairs wrote^ : ‘ We have ^ enormous 

untapped resources of energy and intelligence 
which can be used for the local service of the 
people . . . tapable of being organized, 
developed and utilized ’ and— describing the* 
rural Bengal of his day— ‘ Throughout this 
great mass of over 70^000,000 people, all 
living in villages . there is no legal, 
means for raising a public fund by means of* 
local taxation for making a bridge, road, well 
or tank, or for cleansing of repairing them. 
There is no local authority who has legal- 
power to preserve a right of way or prevent a 
nuisance ; not a scavenger or a conservancy 
cart can be employed ; not a street-lamp set 
up or lighted ; not a dispensary or school 
established or maintained by means of local 
taxation. This is not civilization.’ 

T&e Decentralization Commission 
These voices did not fdi reach the 
ear of thp^ommission appointed in 1909 
* Locd Government of Bengal, Macmillan^ 
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to examine and report on measures of 
decentralization. That body remarked in its ■ 

Refort : ‘ It is most desirable, alike in the 
interests of decentralization and in order to 
associate the people with the task of the 
administration that an attempt should be i: 

made to constitute and develop village 
panchayats for the administration of local . 

affairs.’ There were differences of opinion t 

among the members about the extent to I 

which village self-government could be ; 

developed, and these are reflected in the more ; 

specific recommendations made on the 
subject. " : 

^ ‘ The spstem said the Commission, ‘ can j. 

only be gradually and tentatively applied.’ ! 

The consensus was against introduction of 
any new tax, and it was suggested that the . ! 

»i;^anchayats should get a share of the cess on j: 

land which was the staple of the district 
boards’ income, and should in addition receive 
special grants and derive some income from * 

pound-rents, fines and court-fees. The 
Commission were against giving powers of ' 

dbntrol to superior local bodies, and recom- 
mended that existing village organizations 
such as . ynion committees, chaukidari 
panchayats'Snd sanitation committees should ; 

be merged in the nei;^ pancha^^j tj. , ' 

In Ms dispatch covering the Commission’s i 
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report Lord Morlef wrote : ‘ The village in 
India has been the fundamental, indestruc- 
tible unit of the social system, surviving the 
downfall of dynasty after dynasty. I desffe i, 
Your Excellency in Council to consider the 
best way of carrying out a policy which would 
make the village a starting-point in public 
life.’ 

Recent Legislation 

The Government of India consulted “ 
Provincial Governments on the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations and after considering 
their views produced a cautiously worded 
Resolution in May 1915", suggesting the “ 
formation of ‘ experimental ’ panchayats 
which should have both adfninistrative and 
judicial functions and which should absorB • 
existing sanitation committees and the like ; 
taxation should be optional and jurisdiction 
by consent only. Progress was held up 
during the Great War but after it was over 
Provincial Governments set to work. There 
were other factors besides the Decentraliza- 
tion Commission’s report tending to bring 
rural India and its needs more prominently 
before administrators’ minds tfean it had 
been before^e War. '‘Most of the soldiers 
of the Indian Army were rustics and jhere 
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had been intensive recruiting in many areas. 
If the ideal of making the villages ‘ homes for 
heroes ’ was not openly proclaimed it may 
have been at the back of the minds of some 
of India’s statesmen. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms enfranchised many 
villagers and gave them a new importance in 
the political world. Local Self-government 
came under the direction ■ of provincial 
ministers who were anxious^ to show what 
they could do in ’this sphere, in the country- 
'side as well as the towns. Before the War 
political agitation hfid hardly touched the 
vSlages but now they too were engulfed in 
mass-movements lik& Gandhi’s non-co- 
*operation. The chief stimulus seems, how- 
ever, to have comj2 from the Decentralization 
Commission’s report ; and the result was a 
sip*ate of legislation. In Bengal the Govern- 
ment of Lord Ronaldshay, as he was then, 
did not wait for the Reforms but put through 
a Village Self-government Act in 1919. The 
Bombay, United Provinces, and Central 
Provinces Village Panchayats Acts, the Madras 
Local Boards Acts and the Central Provinces 
Village Sanitation and Public Management 
Act aU dat^ from 1920. The Punjab 
followed in f92i*with a Village Panchayats 
Act, Bihar and Orissa a little "Xgi with a 
Village Administration Ajpt> and Assam in 
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1926 with a Rural Self-government Act. 
The legislature of the North-West Frontier 
Province passed, a Village Council Act in 
192^5 almost as soon as it came into h^ing. 
Not only were new laws made but old 
ones were overhauled during the same 
period. 

Scope of the New Enactments 

It would be wearisome to 'take the key Act^ 
or Acts of each province in turn and to go'^ 
through its provisions in detail ; all of them 
have a certain family likeness. It will be less 
tedious and repetition Vill be avoided if tlje ^ 
salient features of this legislation as a whole ' 
are mentioned in turn, with, special reference 
to peculiarities in the laws of particular 
Provinces. _ • 

In what follows village self-governing 
bodies wiU ordinarily be described as 
‘ panchayats the officials whose special 
duty it is to supervise them will be called 
‘ panchayat officers superior rural seh- 
governing bodies will be designated ‘ district ’ 
and ‘ sub-district ’ boards, and the term 
‘ union ’ wiU be used for the, sphere of a 
panchayat’s operations (‘ vfllagl*’ would be 
misleadiijg^ice the uhit of administration is 
sometimes a grou|i.of villages). ^ 
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Unit of Village Self-Government 

In some areas the standard unit is a single 
village, in others a group of several villages. 

It may in fact be said that there are in India 

two different kinds of statutory panchayat, ;; 

classified according to the unit — one village 

or a number of villages — adopted as the 

standard. 

The small single-viUage type is the rule in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

•Bengal on the other hand has prescribed an ■ 

area of ten to fifteen square miles and a 
population of 10,000 as the standard for a ; 

ujiion. Bombay shows a remarkable varia- 
' tion in the size of unions, the range being, in 
1933-4, from a population of 356 to one of 
1^,109. It is understood, however, that the !| 

normal unit in that Presidency is a single -i 

collection of dwellings, which may be a small |i 

town or a mere hamlet. The intention of | 

the Assam Act was ‘ to create a new set of j 

s^f-reliant bodies for small compact areas, | 

which would be united in somewhat larger | 

bfocks for the purpose of establishing village f 

courts and benches and thus provide these i 

tribunals with a larger source of personnel.’ | 

Madras a^parSntly has both types side by ! 

side. Interspersed among ‘ Major | 

Panchayat Boards ’ set up under the Act of | 

17 




Constitution of PaUhayats 

The panchayat consists of five or mofer 
members who may be all elected by qualified 
villagers or all appointed by Government 
agency or partly elected, partly nominated. 
In Bombay and the Central Provinces t^je 
village headman is a member bx offcio^ 
linking the new to the old system, and in 
Bombay landholders of a certain status also 
have a right to a seat on the parickayat. 

Where the elective systerfi is vogue the 
franchiscf^i^^a low one. In the Central 
Provinces for instance all sane adult^living 


1020 and formerly called V Onion Boards are 
numerous ^ Minor Panchayat Boards,,, ,, owing 
their origin to an Act., of 193^ 5 , 
ticulars about the difference between ^tne 
two types are not forthcoming. 

The comparative advantages and draw- 
backs of the large and the small type of union 
will be discussed later. It need only be said 
at this stage that the single- village panchayat 
tends to becomo a body chiefly concerned 
with the settlement of local disputes, while 
the multiple-village one is more like a parish 
council or miniature county council, intended 
to provide the rudiments of such amenities 
as sanitation for the countryside. ^ 
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or owning property in the union have a 

:vvote* 

. Powers and Duties of Panchayats 

These may be subdivided into judicial and 
administrative ; and here some divergence 
between the various provinces may be noted. 
Where a panchayat is looked upon chiefly as 
a body which can settle local disputes, 
prominence is given to its judicial functions. 
•Where on the other hand it is regarded 
primarily as a minor local authority — a sort 
of rural municipality — stress is laid on its 
administrative dutjie?and judicial povvers are 
* classed as secondary or may be withheld 
altogether. 

In the United Provinces, to give examples, 
•the panchayats have judicial powers as a 
matter of course and the trial of petty cases 
is the most important part of their duties. 
In the Central Provinces the ‘ sanitation 
panchayats ’ have no judicial powers, but 
‘village panchayats ’ can have them for the 
asking. In Bombay sanitation committees 
afa only try offences against their own 
by-laws. Jq north-eastern India panchayats 
or selected? members of panchayats can 
exercise judicial po-^ers onlj>^ 4^* 
empowered by Government agency. 

19 r 
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Judicial Powers 

Panchayats are nowhere allowed to handle 
serious criminal cases or complicated ciVil 
suits ; their powers extend only to the 
trial of petty cases and the disposal of suits 
in which no valuable rights or property are 
at stake. The limits of their jurisdiction are 
laid down in the relevant Acts, There is 
usually a lower limit which is the normal, 
and a higher one applying only to specially 
empowered panchayats. The outside limit" 
of fine which a panchayat can impose in any 
province is Rs. 50, or* 15s. Specially 
empowered panchayat? iij certain provinces 
can deal with civil suits up to a value of ' 
Rs. 200 ; the usual limit is lower. Sentences 
of imprisonment, if allowed* at all, may only 
be imposed for default in payment of a fin%r 
Some of the Acts attempt to give the 
panchayats exclusive jurisdiction in their 
own sphere, and to restrict the right of appeal 
as far as may be, but there are safeguards 
against the abuse of authority, the regular 
courts being permitted to withdraw cafes 
from panchayats in certain circumstances: 

Procedure is to be as inform^,! ^s possible, 
no elaborate records need be kept, and legal 
practitio^e; 3 ''are not showed to appear (one 
can picture harassed officials who haTC been 
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through the mill of regular court-work 
themselves smacking their lips as thej drafted 
these provisions !). 

Administrative Pozoers 

In the administrative field pancha^ats, 
generall 7 speaking, have ample scope for 
activity. For instance, a ‘ village council ’ 
in the North-West Frontier Province is 
required to — ‘ inake provisien for ’ 

% {a) The construction, maintenance and 
improvement of public ways and drains. 

Qy) The excavation, maintenance, improve- 
ment and disinfection of wells, ponds 
• * and tanks for the supply of water for 
drinking, washing and bathing. 

(f) The prevention against epidemics and the 
• * improvement of hygienic condition of 
the village. 

(d) The popularization of village sports and 
the advancement of education in general. 

(/) The establishment of burials and burning 
grounds. 

It may further undertake : 

^ {a) The lighting of public ways and places. 

(b) The pjflhting and preservation of trees. 

(r) The construction*, mainteflan^ and im- 
provement of buildings or structures 

21 * library of 

EWING CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
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intended for and promoting the safety, 
health, welfare and convenience of the 
inhabitants of the village and of 
travellers. 

(i) The excavation and maintenance of ponds 
for animals. 

(e) The relief of the poor or the sick. 

(/) The organization and celebration^ of 
public festivals other than religious 
festivals. <• 

(g) The improvement of agriculture and* 

agricultural stock (including horses). 

(h) The laying out and maintenance of public 

gardens and publicT playgrounds. 

(i) The promotion and encouragement of 

cottage industries. 

(_/■) The establishment and maintenance 
libraries. 

(k) The voluntary registration of the sale of 
cattle, 

and the Act further gives it wide powers to 
prevent public nuisances. 

In some of the provincial enactments tHe 
list of powers and duties is a more modes' - 
one, but it may be said in general that- 
nowhere is a panchayat unable, ^or lack of 
statutory^pi^ers, to c^rry out far-reaching 
improvements. The trammels are of another 
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kind — ^want of enterprise, unwillingness to 
sink quarrels and work together for the public 
good, and, above all, lack of money. 


Income of Panchayats 


For revenue, panchayats have to rely on 
such grants a? they can obtain from Govern- 
ment, superior local bodies or private 
individuals, on fines and court-fees where 
they have judicial powers, oh odds and ends 
^f income such as pound-rents and only in the 
last resort on taxes, levied directly on the 
villagers. The power to levy a village-rate 
is conceded to panchayats almost everywhere, 
• but it is hedged round with restrictions and 
nowhere is the imposition of a rate compul- 
sory. The Central Provinces panchayats 
hSve a wide choice in this direction ; they 
can levy eight different kinds of taxes, tolls 
or fees, e.g. a tax on holdings, a water-rate 
and fees for the use of markets, but only by a 
two-thirds majority and with the sanction of 
the district board. 

The Madras panchayats have twenty-one 
'■ocrcential sources of income, the most im- ' 
^iortant being one-third of the ‘ land-cess ’ 

’ collected ii? the" union, which the district 
board has to pay over*to the p^hclviyat as a 
matter^of right. ,, 
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Control 

Control over the judicial work of 
panchafats is assured hy the powers given 
to competent authority to revise their 
decisions, to withdraw cases from them and 
in the last resort to supersede the panchayat 
or cancel its judicial powers. '' 

In the administrative sphere there are two 
schools of thou^jht, one which would entrust 
control to Government agerfcy and one which 
would make supervision a task for superior 
local bodies ; and in different provinces the 
controlling agency differs according to the 
school that has prevailed. 

In some provinces a compromise between' 
the rival claims has resulted in a sharing of 
control and has embedded a system of dyarchy 
in the relevant statutes. ' 

In the United Provinces the panchayats 
are required to co-operate with the district 
board in certain matters, and in the North- 
West Frontier Province the district board 
can delegate duties to them, but no specific 
control is given to the superior bodies. 

In the Central Provinces village pancha37S^'' 
are controlled by the districj: hoard, th j 
powers of Government officers treing limited 
to insp^ticfh and adVice, while sanitation 
panchayats are controlled by thejiistrict 
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officer unless Government cEoose 
them under the district board. 

• In Assam some of the Government’s 
controlling powers have been delegated to a 
provincial Registrar of Village Authorities. 
The Central Provinces also have a provincial 
Village Panchayats Officer with a roving 
commission *to organize and inspect 
panchayats. 

In Madras and in Bengal powers of control 
are, broadly speaking, shared between 
^Government agency and the district board ; 
the district officer h^s considerable statutory 
power in Bengal. 

Control on the administrative side is 
“ exercised through audit, inspection, and the 
power to disallow or reverse a resolution of 
the panchayat, to carry out or execute by 
®£her agency a duty or a work which the 
panchayat has failed to undertake, recovering 
the cost from the union fund, and in extreme 
instances to dissolve or supersede the 
panchayat. 

Tor effective control, knowledge is neces- 
sary, and it may be difficult for an official or 
f local authority at the headquarters of an 
Indian district to get prompt and accurate 

* informatioi? of what is going on in outlying 
villages. Hence it iS desirabJb that they 
should have peripatetic agents who can keep 
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in touch with a number of scattered 
panchajats and whose reports can be trusted. 

To furnish such information is one of the - ~» 
duties of the panchayat officer where there . 
is one. 

The Panchayat Officer 

There does not seem to be a regular staff 
of salaried panchayat officers working in the 
districts in any ^provinces except Bengal, the 
Punjab, and Bihar. In Bengal, owing tC 
bad communications, '^.he umvieldy size of 
many districts, and the Permanent Settle- 
ment, the district oflffcer and his assistants 
were till recently less in touch with the rural' 
folk than in areas better suited for camping 
where the ryotwari system of land-settlement 
is in force ; and when the post of pancha/at 
officer (‘ circle oflEicer ’ is the local designa- 
tion) was created it provided a much-needed 
link between Government and the villagers. 

The circle officers in Bengal are members 
of the Bengal Junior (formerly called 
‘ Subordinate ’) Civil Service, who are 
normally employed in trying the less im- 
portant criminal cases and on miscellaneous 
revenue duties. Spells of duty on panchayat 
work aliternlite with' employment in the 
regular line, but ^naturally the wqjk of a 
^ 26 
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circle officer is more suited to young than to 
senior men/and when an officer is getting on 
•'in years he may go back permanently to more 
sedentary duties. Each circle officer has 
thirty to thirty-five unions in his charge and 
he is expected to spend twenty days on tour 
each month. He conducts elections, audits 
the panchayats"" accounts, keeps them straight 
on matters of law and procedure, acts as an 
adviser in matters that are within their 
discretion, and makes recommendations for 
The appointment of nominated members and 
for the grant of civil and criminal powers. 

.The panchayat officers in the Punjab are 
partly recruited froln the Co-operative 
"Department, others are trained teachers, and 
a good many had not been in Government 
service before they were appointed. The 
kfest batch have undergone a period of 
training under Mr E. L. Brayne. Their 
duties in respect of existing panchayats are 
much the same as those of their confreres in 
Bengal, but they have to do more pioneering 
work in the way of starting new panchayats 
in “suitable villages. They are instructed to 
make a study of villages in which indigenous 
panchayats- axe working successfully and to 
consider whether these should be encouraged 
to continue on their oVn lines hr tp ask for 
substitiifion of a statutory^panchayat. 
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So much for the dry bones. Itjs now time 
to see what kind of flesh covers them, i.e. how 
panchayats work in practice. 




Actual Working of Panchayats 

The first question an inquirer might ask 
is, are there now statutory panchayats 
throughout the rural areas of British India, 
or are they to be found only in certain 
places? The ‘answer is» that in most 
provinces panchayats are sporadic onlyT 
Madras has now a very large number of 
panchayats, but whether they cover the 
whole rural area or not*ca|inot be ascertained. 
Bengal has panchayats nearly, but not quite, ' 
everywhere. Elsewhere panchayats have 
been established only in areas where there 
was a local demand for them or where th« 
conditions were considered to be specially 
favourable. 

In Bengal circumstances and measures 
taken by Government brought about the 
mass-production of panchayats (‘ union 
boards ’). The fact that in this proviilce 
statutory village self-government is more 
widespread and a more vigorous growth than 
elsewhere in British India may be ascribed to 
the fac^ thSit the cfld indigenous village 
system had broken down more coi^letely 
- 28 
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there than elsewhere. Most of Bihar and 
of Bengal came under the Permanent Settle- 
■'ment, which set up a body of rent-receivers 
wh*o were irremovable so long as they paid 
their revenue punctually. These landlords, 
dealing with an ignorant and, for the most 
part, a mild and unresisting peasantry, 
acquired a go 5 d deal of power and usurped 
such authority as had belonged to the old 
headmen and village elders. The province 
and the districts were of unwieldy size, which 
made good administration difficult, and 
Government did not find it easy to protect 
the peasantry. To curb the power of the 
landlords over the*Yill^ge watchmen or rural 
•police — ^formerly servants of the community 
but now under the landlords’ thumb — 
Government, in ’1870, placed them under 
p&chayats appointed by the district magis- 
trate for groups of villages ; the duty of these 
panchayats was to assess and collect a tax 
levied on the rural people for payment of the 
wa^es of the chaukidars (village watchmen). 
Thus when the Village Self-government Act 
oflqig came into force in Bengal the people 
had been accustomed for half a century to 
pay a conuntpial rate assessed and collected 
y by leading members of their own community ; 
and to turn the chaukidari pailhhayats into 
union boards with widej powers was no 
29 , 
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very startling innovation. Another factor 
which led to the rapid multiplication of union 
boards was the appointment of panchayat 
officers, one for each circle of thirty or so 
unions to facilitate the change-over and to 
guide and instruct the panchayats in their 
new duties. Thus the passing of the Act 
was immediately followed by the mass- 
creation of panchayats so that the rural area 
of some districts was entirely covered with a 
network of uniohs and the numbers have been 
increasing ever since. There are now 4,684" 
out of a possible total of 5,667. The parts 
of the Presidency without panchayats are 
mostly abnormal tracts— mountain, forest, 
tea-growing or backward areas. ‘ ■ 

Nowhere else in British India unless perhaps 
in Madras (Madras had well over 4,000 in 
1933-4, but most of these were apparently 
small) has so large a proportion of the rural 
area been placed under village self-governing 
bodies. The neighbouring province of 
Bihar had, in 1933-4, only 147 panchayats 
of the kind that we are considering, including 
9 in Orissa which is now a separate province. 
Assam in the same year had 77. Bombay • 
had 603, including sanitary cpminittees as 
well as village panchayats ;• there had been i 
a net increase of 14 *over the total of the ^ 
previous year, but^ of a rural population of 
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17,500,000 only 1,500,000 had village self- 
go vernmen*t. The Central Provinces had 
» 861, besides a number of sanitary panchayats. 
The United Provinces had 4,176, but it has 
to be borne in mind when comparisons are 
made that unions there are mostly of the 
single-village type, so that the total area 
covered by them is small. The number had 
been reduced by 463 in the course of two 
years, not because the administration is 
apathetic about village self-government, but 
iDecause it wishes to improve the average 
quality by weedjng out unsuccessful 
panchayats. In the Punjab there were i,io8, 
a net increase of 31. over the total for 1932-3, 


OiHfut of Work 

'Judicial. This is important in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. In the latter the 
panchayats disposed of 91,476 cases, criminal 
and civil, in 1932-3 ; it is found there that 
the out-turn and quality of a panchayat’s work 
depends greatly on the personality of its 
headman or sarfanch and that the existence 
of faction in a village is fatal to the 
administration of justice. 


In Bengal judicial work is relatively 
| ' unimportant, since only about"* one -fifth of 

I the panchayats have jucj[jcial powers, but 
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68,600 criminal cases and 138,39? civil suits 
were disposed of in I93^"3 5. panchayat ^ 
courts are said to be gaining in pojmlarity.. 

In Bihar there were only n8_ judicial 
panchayats, disposing of 2,400 criminal cases 
Ld 6,062 civil suits in 1933-4-. On account 
of their generally fair, quick and cheap 
disposal of cases the panchayat courts are 
reported to be gaining public conhdence and 
popularity in ir|any places.’ The president 
who filed his own suits befofe the panchayat^ 
and got decrees ex-parte was a black sheep 
and by no means typical. ^ 

In the Central Provinces the number ©f 
cases disposed of in 1933-4 was 6,162 andpf ^ 
suits 10,203. Nothing is said about the 
quality of the work, but as the number of 
panchayats with judicial powers is growing 
and as enhanced powers are being given to 
them it is evident that they command 

confidence. -n 1 

There are no data from Madras or Bombay. 
The following is a description by 
American lady of the trial of a case W a 
panchayat in the United Provinces : ihe 
panches were already comfortably established 
on Jokhi Lai’s big square bench, spread with 
its black ap^ white stripSd rug of goats 
hair. Two of Jokhi Lai’s youngest children 
sat beside him, ..dressed, in their^ gayest 
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gold-embroidered jactets of velvet and round 
satin caps, and the pretty nine-year-old 
‘''grajiddaughter of Mahabir Prasad leaned 
affectionately against his shoulder. At the 
opposite end of the room and around the 
door, alveays pushing forward and always 
being assiduously shoved back by the panches’ 
personal servants and the official messenger 
attached to the court, were the witnesses, 
plaintiffs, and defendants, man, women, and 
babies, the few wliose presence was required 
and the many who came out of curiosity. 

‘ Jokhi Lai uncorked the ink bottle beside 
hi&. and opened -the, fat, flexible book in 
which he kept all the proceedings in his neat 
Hindi. Another book, bound in flowered 
calico, contained brief comments in English 
frqpi the various officials, Indian and English, 
Who from time to time inspected the panchayat 
records. A name was called, and a man 
with a white cloth about his shoulders stood 
out in front of the panches and began talking. 
He« talked a long time and wept a little. 
Then another younger man stepped out and 
talked an even longer time with fiery 
eloquence. He was followed by a woman, 
who wept c&pfouslj. I gathered that a fight 
iiad taken place. A srjjaU boy g:ole a stick 
of wood from a cart on the road, and the 
cartman-caught him and began beating him. 
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An older brother came to the boy’s rescue 
7 Ditched battle ensued between the 
and 3. p , cohorts, now-^ 

Smmonel as witness'es told to 

rtf jS w ftoic^y 

Thad wSton fnd had each witn^tep ^ 
anti aDurove his statement by affixing 
u It grew dark outside and 

daSr inside. '"A lantern was brought and 
ft on the table. Still the vUlage battle went 

£d bfn found gmlty of ass.anlt and had been 

;rt“?SEonrtcS||b.dna^s 

was once described to me— these were the 
village problems patiently revised and 
fudged hy the panchayat. Shiva Dutt sto e 
Sin rupees from Govind Ram and f.as 
caught wlh the stolen money in his posses- 
sion^ He was ordered to retusn li and pay a 
finSof fii^e mpees. HabibuUah’s cattle werc^ 

> Unnecessary formality, but it would impress the 
nnlookeru 
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found graz^g in a field belonging to Niamat. 
When Niamat rounded them up and started 
•'fox the pound at the police station, Habi- 
bulkh appeared on the scene with a band of 
helpers and forcibly rescued them. He was 
fined five rupees. Sums ranging from 
fifteen to thirty-five rupees had been 
borrowed in three cases, and the accused had 
neither repaid nor “ freshened ” the docu- 
ments. The court ordered repayment in 
|wo cases. In tfie third, though the accused 
was guilty, nothing could be done. The law 
stipulates that unless a case for recovery is 
brought within three years, it becomes void, 
, aijd this case was tOo old.’* 

A'dministrative 

m , , , , ■ 

* In respect of output of work and expendi- 
ture of money Bengal with its thousands of 
large-scale unions naturally dwarfs the 
achievements of its sister-provinces in 
northern India. Panchayats in Bengal spent 
Rs, 38,88,000 (^291,600) in 1932-3, leaving 
out of account the outlay of Rs. 49,74,000 on 
the village police. Most of the money was 
raised by "a 'village rate, though district 
boards contributed ,Rs. 3,8*, 000. The 

^ Voiceless India^ by Gertrude Emerson. (George 
Allen Sc "^nwin. Ltd.) ^ 
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objects on which the money was^spent were I 
(in the following order), roads, water-supply, 
schools, drainage and conservancy, and-* . 
dispensaries. ^ 

In Madras the income of the 449 Major | 
Panchayat Boards was, in 1933-4, - ^ 

Rs. 27,00,000, nearly 15 lakhs of which 
came from the house-tax and nearly 4 lakhs 
from markets, cart-stands and slaughter- 
houses. Outlay on sanitation was yf lakhs, 
on lighting 5i, on roads a-Jj^and on establish- 
ment 3|- lakhs. The income on 4,102 Minor 
Panchayat Boards was.Rs. 6,73,000, nearly 
two lakhs of which was derived from taxation, 
fees, etc., while contributions from Govetn- ^ 
ment and other sources totalled Rs. 2,65,000. 

These boards, unlike the Major ones, are not 
allowed to levy house-tax. They spent 
one lakh on roads, Rs. 1,43,000 on ‘ other 
work ’, Rs. 88,000 on schools, Rs. 45,000 on 
sanitation, and Rs. 35,000 on lighting.^ 

The income of the panchayats in the 
Central Provinces was,ini933-4, Rs. i, 30,^5, 
nearly three-quarters of this being derived 
from ‘ taxes, fines and fees ’. Most of the 
money was spent on ‘ Conservancy and 
Miscellaneous ’, and small amoeints were also 
devoted to ^roads, clearing" village-sites and^ 
water-supply. 

No figures are.- available for thq. United 
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Provinces, but the Government Resolution 
. for 1933-4 notes some improvement in the 
panchayats as sanitary authorities, particu- 
larly in the Lucknow division, where the 
Commissioner remarks that f there is a 
general avt^akening in the villages and that 
panchayats have now begun to take up the 
cause of village sanitation, notably in the 
Rae Bareli district where in addition to 
deciding the cases brought before them, the 
panchayats mahitain medicine chests, pay 
“sweepers periodically to clean village sites, 
see that manure heaps are kept outside the 
abadi and have ^ven, in some villages, been 
entrusted by the .District Officer with the 
duty of maHng local inquiries.’ 

A large proportion of the panchayats in 
Bihar do not impose any village rate, but 
ttiose who do so raise fairly substantial 
amounts, averaging Rs. 768/- in 1933-4. 
The district boards made liberal grants, 
averaging Rs. 1,866/- per panchayat ; in the 
Pgtna division the average grant was as high 
as^ Rs. 3,938/-. The heaviest expenditure 
was on education (Rs. 1,46,410), while a 
total of Rs. 31,590 was spent on conservancy, 
Rs. 23,146 00 establishment, Rs. 23,108 on 
water-supply and Rs. 22,839 0°^ roads. 

As for other provinces, either no data are 
available or the'lresults achieved, so far as 
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the7 can be expressed in terips of cash 
outlap, are very small. 

Panchayats in Indian States * 

For various reasons it has not been found 
possible to collect material for a comprehen- 
sive survey of village self-government outside 
British India ; but that is not to say that the 
systems to be found in Indian States are 
unworthy of study. There have been 
notable developments in, e.g., Baroda andr 
Xravancore. The following is a summary 
of what has been accomplished in two oth^r 
States which are singled 'out not on the 
assumption that they have achieved better - — 
results than others, but ^to serve as an 
illustration and because data from them 
happens to be ready to hand. « 

Mysore 

This large and important State has a fully 
developed network of village panchayats. 
There were over ii,ooo of these in 1933^4, 
the number having been recently increased 
by splitting up larger into smaller unions. 
Their total income was nearly'nifie lakhs of 
rupees withfan outlay of over eight lakhs. 
Besides this expenditure ilLcash, work valued 
at about one lakh'was done by ‘ cojnmunal 
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free labour What follows is a quotation 
from the Revenue Commissioner’s annual 
"report submitted to the State Government : 

‘ It is a little more than six years since the 
new Village Panchayet Scheme came into 
effective operation in the State. During 
this period, more than il,ooo Panchayets 
have been constituted and a large majority 
of them have become accustomed to holding 
meetings, though not with^ sufficient regu- 
larity, levying ta’xes (even if their collection 
Is often perfunctory), preparing annual 
budgets, and undertaking small works of 
lopal utility. This may be regarded as the 
minimum level of- pe^rformance attained by 
the least active bodies. But the more 
advanced Panchayets — and their number is 
cgnsiderable in the Maidan parts and 
particularly in some Taluks of the Kolar and 
Tumkur districts — ^have reached a much 
higher standard and shown varied activity 
by constructing drinking water wells, 
approach roads, and village halls, arranging 
foj medical aid, street lighting and village 
scavenging, and providing village Libraries 
and other amenities. About a hundred 
Village Psnchayets are levying optional taxes 
in order to help them to carry out their 
self-imposed additional duties. The weekly 
tidying, up of village-sites, is also a feature of 
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the work of the more active Panchayets. In 
some instances, several miles of. ?nter- village , 
roads have been built by the concerted action'- • 
of the Panchayets under the guidance of an 
energetic Amildar.’ „ The report goes on to 
comment on unsatisfactory collection and 
inadequate audit, and to point out the 
potential usefulness of the panchayati 
organization in dealing with famine. 

Cochin . e 

This small but progressive State differs 
from Mysore in going in for large-sized 
unions ; it had 86 of these in 1933-4 within 
average area of 12 square miles and average 
population of about 12,000^. Some of these 
already large unions were being grouped 
together in girder to form tribunals for the 
disposal of ‘ civil suits, while remaining 
separate for other purposes. 

Income from sources other than Govern- 
ment grants was negligible. The latter - 
totalled Rs. 1,91,000 and were allocated to 
(round figures) establishment Rs. 16,000, 
irrigation Rs. 15,000, sanitation Rs. 14,000, 
roads Rs. 86,000, water-supply Rs. 37,000, 
and dispensaries Rs. 13,000.'- 

In his anmTal report 'the Registrar remarks : 
‘The relationship ^of the'® 3 epartmejit with 
40 
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the various Panchafats was cordial and we 
were gener^ly able to get on as members of 
*.a large family. The recalcitrant members of 
the family who were not amenable even after 
advice and persuasion were removed and the 
willing ones were kept on, on their assurance 
to be alive to their responsibilities for the 
future.’ 


Panchayats and Controlling Authorities 


^ Under this head falls to be considered the 
working of the system whereby panchayats 


ace guided and, as far as may be necessary, 
controlled by Government officials and 
superior local bodies. Where there is a 
sufficiency of panchayat officers there need 
be no difficulty in ensuring tha,t touch is kept 
■between village self-governing bodies and 
these authorities j the panchayat officer can 
act as the eyes and ears not only of the 
district officer but of the district and sub- 
district board, advising, inspecting, auditing, 
listening to grievances and forwarding com- 
plaints and applications. Where there is no 
regular staff of panchayat officers difficulties 
are felt- . The Bombay Government 
complains that' a certain district board 
audited the accounts' of only dne panchayat 
in 1933-4, instdSfTof fulfilling its statutory 
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obligation and auditing the accounts of all 
the 28 panchayats in its district during the . 
year. In the same report it is observed that* 
the working of the panchayats in the Thana 
district improved considerably on account of 
the keen interest taken by the chairman of 
the village panchayat comm^ittee of the 
district board. It must be inferred that the 
same degree of interest was not shown in all 
districts. 

( The Punjab did zwaf with salaried 
panchayat officers as a measure of retrench- 
> ment in 1931, but has had to revive them 
as the system of having honorary panchayat 
officers did not work satisfactorily. « 

The United Provinces report of 1932-3 U 
alludes to the value of inspections by the 
district or subdivisional officer, but regrqjs 
that the latter, whose camping is limited td 
six weeks, can hardly be expected to inspect 
more than 20 panchayats in addition to his 
other duties. 

In the Central Provinces ‘ very few district ' 
councils have arranged for audit of panchayat 
accounts with the result that several panches 
are using the funds for their own purposes and 
passing promissory notes in favour of the 
panchayats. ^In the B district the sarpanch 
' (headman) of U has Iburnt the panchayat 
records.’ On the»other*End four* of the 
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district boards have made adequate arrange- 
ments for tfie supervision of panchayats and 
■•others were advised to form sub-committees 
for this purpose and to appoint honorary 
panchayat officers. Several chairmen and 
secretaries of district Boards are singled out 
for praise in the annual report on the 
working of panchayats. Still, the impression 
left by the report is that the results of 
"the system of control by superior local 
authorities is distinctly ‘ patchy ’. 

Comments Md Suggestions 

lit would make .for simplification if each 
province had a single statute relating to 
village self-government. One province has 
three separate Acts in force, providing for 
three different kinds of village authority. 
This does not mean that uniformity should 
be aimed at ; the law should be flexible, 
allowing for variations to suit local needs or 
circumstances. Each province should decide 
on a standard area and population for a 
union, but here again there should be no 
rigidity but ample scope for deviations from 
the standard, when circumstances call for this. 

At this stage 'the comparative advantages 
of small and of larger unions has to^ be con- 
sidered. The flSKill union consisting of a 

library of 
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single village or at most of two or three small 
and contiguous villages is the nlost natural 
development out of the past and harmoni?;es'' 
best with traditional ideas. In the old days, 
when villages were iftpre isolated from each 
other than they are now, when the 
panchayats’ chief function was to supervise 
the village servants and to settle disputes 
with the help of local tradition and know- 
ledge, and when such works of improvement 
or maintenance*^ as were undertaken were 
carried out by the voluntary labour of the*^ 
villagers, the one-village panchayat was the 
ideal system, indeed the only possible system. 
Even now a rustic’s local patriotism centres ?n 
his village and it is difficult to pump up 
loyalty towards an artificial unit like a group 
of villages. 

On the other hand, say the advocates of 
larger units, it is difficult for a panchayat with 
only a single village as its sphere to rise 
superior to local feuds and factions and to 
carry out any but the pettiest works pf 
improvement. 

The truth is that different types of 
panchayat are suited to different areas and 
circumstances. The peasantsy - of the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier are too 
self-reliant anS too jealous of outside inter- 
ference to allow th^ir affaifS^’to be managed 
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by strangers belonging to another village or 
tribe. Apparently the basic t^e of 
panchayat there will have to be the kind that 
administers a single village only. 

In north-eastern India, on the other hand, 
the system of multiple-tillage unions works 
successfully. 

The United’' Provinces are an intermediate 
area and their Government have had doubts 
aliout the wisdom of their system of one- 
village panchayats. ‘ There Is a conflict of 
dpinionxm the important point of jurisdiction. 
Many officers prefer to confine the juris- 
diction of a panchayat to a single village, 
believing that it is 'then easier for the 
panchayat to secure the attendance of parties 
and witnesses, to arrive at the true facts and 
to enforce its decrees ; they have observed 
that viUagerstend to be resentful or suspicious 
if subjected to a panchayat formed in another 
village.' But other officers, finding the 
discovery of a suitable personnel to be the 
great initial difficulty, favour the inclusion of 
several villages in one circle as enabling them 
to experiment over a larger area. It is also 
found that a panchayat is more likely to be 
successful If its activities are not markedly 

^ Contrast with this view the policy the Assam and 
Cochin administrations in amalgamating small unions for 
discharge of judicial ^ 
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mtermittent, and a larger area has the 
advantage of providing a more'*regular flow 
of cases.’ (U.P. report of 1923 on the * 
Working of Village Panchayats.) Ten je*ars 
later the same Government remarked : the 
conclusion that wKeh a good chairman is 
found it is better to group several villages 
together under his leadership has not ever7- 
where been recognized. This system has 
been largely tried in Mirzapur, and it h^ 
worked well, •although the population is 
backward and illiterate.’ . « 

A serious drawback to the system of small 
unions is that if the number of panchayatsjn 
a district is very large* it Kecomes impossible 
to give them the supervision which they need — 
if they are to do effective work. The 
authorities are therefore * faced with the 
alternative of restricting the number •cjf 
panchayats or depriving them of the help 
and guidance which they require. Taking 
30 as the number of panchayats that a single 
panchayat officer could look after, ten officers 
only would be needed in a district divided 
into 300 unions ; but if it were parcelled c?ut 
into 3,000, one hundred would be required — 
an impossible number. The C^ov^rnment of 
the United Provinces have recognized this 
difficulty airi the following passage from 
their Resolution of 192 j~~~.worth quoting • 
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‘ The question probably foremost in the 
public mirid concerns the prospect of 
.Jiltimately establishing a network of petty 
courts covering the whole area of the 
province and disposing pf all petty disputes. 
No answer can be given here. But this 
much seems clear. Long before such a 
goal is approached, the close supervision 
of panchayats by official agency will have 
Become impossible. Some other stimulus 
must take its place. It can only be the force 
cf public opinion, insisting that the standard, 
which the best panchayats are now setting, 
shall be maintained. That force has yet to 
be developed.’ ’ . ' 

It will be generally agreed that the ideal 
is not to have sporadic panchayats in favoured 
localities only but' to have a network covering 
the whole of each district ; but that ideal 
is unattainable if supervising personnel is 
not forthcoming. It is futile to provide 
machinery which may not be used or which, 
for lack of expert direction, may be put to 
the wrong use. 

It may be possible to combine the 
advantages of the two systems — the village 
panchayat- and the group panchayat — fy 
making the law' and practice sufficiently 
elastic, so as to make if easy on rdie one hand 
for small union^®?o federate for certain 
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purposes and on the other hand for large 
unions to delegate powers and duties to ward 
or village committees. By going a step., 
further and grouping one-village panchayats 
into circles under a circle panchayat, with 
which the pancha7at*otficer can deal, it would 
be possible to get over the difficulties of 

supervision. This was the ‘system that 

Carstairs advocated and it is a pity that it 
has never, so far as is known, been tried 
anywhere. ” » 

Need of Panchayat Officers 

■ #1 ■ 

It has been taken fot granted in the foie- 
going paragraph that some supervising agency ' 
is necesssary and the grounds for this 
assumption call for further exposition. 

Experience certainly shows that it is usefe&s 
to constitute panchayats and to expect that 
they can be left to themselves and will work 
properly unaided. There is plenty of good 
material in the villages but it tends to be , 
static and needs some dynamic force frbm 
outside to give it life. Rural India may'be 
likened to a garden of fertile soil which 
requires gardeners if its laterut possibilities 
are to be developed. » 

How is thjcs force, this outside impulse, to 
be provided ? In west^H? democracies it 
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may come from an active and enlightened 
public opiiion, but even in the United 
" Jiingdom public opinion is not strong enough 
to* make the less enterprising of our local 
authorities ‘ toe the line ’ ; thej have to be 
prodded by GovernniSit departments and 
cajoled by grants-in-aid. Much less can 
village authorities in India be left to local 
public opinion. 

* From superior local bodies, i.e. district or 
sub-district boai;ds ? The reports of Pro- 
vanciaLGovernments show that these bodies 
are unreliable as controllers and stimulators 
of^panchayats. Individual boards and office- 
bearers have donfe very useful work in this 
sphere but others' have found themselves 
unable to shoulder their responsibilities. To 
assert this is nol? to accuse these bodies of 
iULCompetence or of indifference to the public 
weal ; to a large extent district boards are 
the victims of circumstances, being faced 
with the task of administering unwieldy areas 
with quite insufficient resources. 

The answer is that in India only Govern- 
ment can supply the unremitting help and 
guidance needed by panchayats if they are 
to do their duty by their fellow-viUagers, 
In contrasting what Government agency and 
what non-official workers can accomplish in 
this field one is #eea.inded of the nineteenth 
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century rivalry between sail and steam. 
When circumstances were reallp favourable 
individual clippers made wonderfully fast^ 
runs but on the average the tramp plodding 
along at a steady ten knots had tliem 
beaten. 

When the number of unions in a district is 
at all large the district and subdivisional 
officers cannot possibly find time to keep in 
touch with all the panchayats. This is work 
for a whole-time staff. Hence there must be 
a sufficiency of panchayat officers. - — 

3 ' ' ' 

CoNSTiTOTioN QF Panchayats - 

Election or Nomination P 

The object is to get a bo'dy of men whom 
the villagers trust and who can be trusted 
not to abuse their position. This object can 
best be attained by appointment if the 
appointing authority is impartial (this is easy) 
and if he has the necessary local knowledge _ 
(not so easy). 

On the other hand the system of direct 
election of representatives to local bodies 
and to the Imperial and Provincial legislature 
has apparently come to stay, and it would be 
inconsistent fto argue othat villagers can be 
trusted to exercise their ^ssmehise, with eyes 
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open to the consequences, for a Parliament 
dealing wi?|i the affairs of a sub-continent 
>,but are unfit to choose a committee to look 
after the parish pump. The more familiar 
with the ballot the pillagers become the 
greater the likelihood that they will learn to 
vote intellig^ntl7. For these reasons election 
must be preferred to nomination. There 
should, however, be some provision for the 
'representation of minorities. India seems to 
be committed fof all primar^^ elections to the 
'British* ‘ first past the post ’ system, which 
denies to minori^ties representation in 
proportion to their voting strength. The 
us!^ of the single ' transferable vote in 
panchayati as in other elections would give 
substantial minorities a membership pro- 
portionate to their numbers in the electorate. 
If, however, the forces of conservatism are too 
strong to admit the adoption of this system 
of election then the power of nomination 
should be retained in order that minorities 
may not go unrepresented. This may be 
done by a provision like that in the Bombay 
Act, allowing but not compelling the district 
officer to appoint not more than two panches 
when such a course is necessary to provide a 
mouthpiece for -she unrepresented. 

The Bengal system*, whereBp' the district 
officer is bound'^fd'lppoiin^t two-thirds of the 
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members whether there is any special reason 
to do so or not, is needlessly rigid„^ It is fitting . 
that in parts of India where there is a headmaiv - 
with duties recognized by Governmen| he 
should be an ex member, as he is in 

Bombay and the Central Provinces. Touring 

officers of such Government departments as 
Public Health, Co-operation, Agriculture and 
Veterinary and similar officers employed by 
district or sub-district boards should have 
the right to attend panchayat rneetings and 
to take part in discussions relating ITo thcT? 
subjects, but not to vo^e. 

Judicial Powers 

The above remarks apply to panchayats 
conceived as administrative bodies. In all 
the provinces there are safeguards agaifist 
the exercise of judicial powers by elected 
panchayats as a matter of course. Even in 
the Central Provinces, where the district 
officer is bound to grant judicial powers^ to - 
any panchayat that asks for them, he retains 
the power of appointing the chairman of Ihe 
village court and of excluding one or more 
of the members from it. Some-r safeguard 
against the misuse of authority is necessary 
and this rsxa.f be supplied, where panchayats 
are wholly or mainly eStttd bodies, by a 
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provision against allowing any of the panches 
to serve ag'^village magistrates without the 
C ^express approval of an authority not inferior 
to the district officer. On the other hand, 
given proper precautions, there is scope for 
a wider extension of judicial powers in some 
areas, notably in Bengal. 

Income of Panchayats 

Here we come to the tRorniest question 
^ all. * How are panchayats to be financed or 
to finance themselves? Here and there 
a,panchayat may get useful work accomplished 
bf voluntary labour | and there is certainly 
a field for much more co-operative effort of 
this kind in parts of India where the culti- 
vators have littfe to do between the spring 
iihrvest and the onset of the rains — ^which 
also happens to be the best season for earth- 
work. But in the main panchayats can no 
more do without cash than district or 
, municipal boards can. 

*Panchayats with judicial powers derive 
a* certain income from fines and court-fees 
and there need be no compunction about 
obtaining income from this source. Village 
justice is very much cheaper than what is 
purveyed by the regtilar court? and the cost 
of a case bef3T&''l panqhayat is trivial by 
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comparison with the latter. There is no 
justification for the Bengal ^practice of _ 
exempting criminal cases before a pancha}^at. - 
from payment of any court-fee at all. ^ 
Additional sources ^f income are, however, 
needed if work of rearoenefit to the villagers 
is to be undertaken. \Vhere afe the funds 
to come from-? Direct grants from Govern- 
ment ? Latterly some money has been 
forthcoming for rural improvements out ot 
grants from the' Government of India, but 
Provincial Governments are too straitened 
to finance panchayats on any large scale. 
Grants from district or sub-district boards ? 
These are made in sofne provinces, but the 
defect of the system is this : the superior 
local bodies being far froin wealthy, either 
grants must be very small or certain localities 
must be unduly favoured. So long *36 
panchayats are sporadic, generous grants may 
be possible but this means that places where 
there are no panchayats have to go without 
and with the multiplication of village . 
authorities grants on the old liberal scale can 
no longer be made. One Government report 
contrasts the generosity of the district boards 
in one division which contains f^w panchayats 
with the comparative niggardliness of those 
in another division -where the number of 
panchayats is greater ; BTft’^both divisions 
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were covered with a complete network of 
unions the?|, grants everTwhere would have 
^ be small. 

Other non-tax sources of income are insig- 
nificant or, like the rent of pounds, ferries, 
etc., made over to ^nchayats by district 
boards, are (?\ily grants in another form. 

We are thus driven to the conclusion that 
unless the proceeds of some rate or tax can 
l)e put at the disposal of panchayats these 
bodies can have only a very' small sphere of 
'wefulnress. The caution with which 
.provincial legislatures handled the question 
o£ a village-rate in the post-War period is 
quite understandable.* Certain kinds of tax 
are sometimes described as ‘ unpopular ’ as 
though such a thing as a ‘ popular ’ tax had 
ever been known ; but the general poverty 
atfd conservatism of Indian peasants makes 
them exceptionally unable and unwilling to 
shoulder any fresh burdens. Local political 
bosses were always on the look-out for some 
grievance to exploit and a new compulsory 
viHage-rate would have given them a heaven- 
sefit opportunity. Hence ministers, relying 
perhaps on very precarious majorities, had to 
step gingarly. 

Whether the levy of a viUage-rate should 
be compulsory or optional de^iends in the 
first place OErtM extejit to which the 
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paEciiayats, in any given , area :Caii finance 
themselves without it and secfSidly on tho ^ 
conception which ministers take , of ^ theij; - 
place in. the rural economy. If ^panchayats 
are regarded as integral parts of the rural 
system with definite duties and responsi- 
bilities imposed on them by Kw^ then the 
authorities must see that they have an income 
sufficient to enable them to undertake these 
responsibilities. If on the other hand they 
are looked upon simply as a means of enabling 
the villagers to improve ^ their living c<rs"- 
ditions should they c^esire to do so— to-^ 
provide themselves with what are J^t 
necessities but, so to sp^k, extras ^th-cn 
taxation may be left optional. 

In a modern civilized state there should be 
no playing about with such a matter as 
public health. The attack on infectiSus 
disease must be delivered all along the line 
or it will break down. If in one u|iion 
sanitary precautions are neglected, infection 
may spread to a dozen blameless surrounding 
unions. So if panchayats are to be sanitary 
authorities there must be means of ensuring 
that they do their duty and there must be 
money to enable them to dc^ sor ^ Primary 
education is another matte*r too serious to be 
left to the discretion of individual panchayats; 
if the rural population is ^<T%e rescued from 
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illiteracy, panchayats cannot be left free to 
provide schDols or not as they think fit. 

->„In other matters, however, the back- 
wardness of one union does not ajffect its 
neighbours and need^ot be regarded as a 
question of province-wide concern. It can 
be left to the initiative of panchayats to 
decide whether or not they will, e.g. maintain 
dispensaries for cases of cataract or broken 
limbs, carry out local irrigation projects, of 
bridge unfordable streams within their 
Sjtions.' These are matters that concern 
-only the comfort and well-being of their 
own folk. * , 

If taxation has to he imposed in areas in 
which a village-rate would be an innovation, 
a small increase iij some existing rate — on the 
principle of the French centimes additioneh 
-■Ao he collected by the existing agency 
would be less resented than a new impost 
assessed and raised by the panchayats 
themselves. 

A rate levied for the prpvision of ‘ extras ’ 
nqed not be uniform throughout the whole 
of a multiple-village union, and the law 
■should permit variations ; there may, for 
instance, be ®ne large village within a union 
whose inhabitants demand special amenities 
such as street-lighting or a^ conservancy 
system ^d are'^Ilmg to pay for them ; they 
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should be allowed to do so without imposing 
aiiy burden on other villages ij/hich do not ^ 
share in these services. ^ - 



Statistical Returns 

The returns which panchaya^ are required 
to submit to superior authorities should be 
few and simple. In one province with only 
'a small number of one-village panchayats, 
which have not hitherto *been able to do 
much effective work, the volume of Statistics 
appended to the Gover;iment annual report- 
extends to one hundred pages. ' 

If the accounts of panchayats are audited 
after the close of each year— as they ought to 
be — it is an easy matter for the auditor to 
obtain in the course of his inspection all the 
figures that may be needed for pit)vina<il 
statistics without calling upon the panchayats 
to submit returns themselves. 


Process Servie^ through Panchayats • 

A final suggestion is that— where this 
system is not already in force — the work of 
serving summonses and notices from regular 
civil, criminal and revenue courts should in 
rural areas* be entiAisted to panchayats. 
Under this systeijji procd&s'S? are posted to 
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the headman who has them served by a 
competent ^essenger and posted back to the 

• issuing courf. The benefit of this system is 

Ifeat it reduces contact between villagers and 
subordinate Government servants and strikes 
a blow at the obnoxioSs ‘ tipping ’ system of 
India (the Indian tip is usually a payment 
not by the relatively affluent to the com- 
paratively poor, but by the very poor to the 
less poor). # 

,, ^ 

m 

" Conclusion 

H. G. Wells, in y-he Work, Wealth and 
Wo/pfiness of Mankind, writes : ‘ The lean 
. Indian in a loincloth, living in a hut with a 
cowdung floor ... is no more a permanent 

* aetor in the worM spectacle than were the 
British ravages in woad or the Arab pirates 
and slave traders who raided the coast of 
Provence in the Middle Ages, The Indian 
ryof is not there for ever. The stuff that will 
be stirring in the brains of his grandchildren 

‘may be so different froi^that in his own, 
that his way of living may have become an 
almost incredible horror to them.’ 

** It is not^eas^" to envisage the Indian villager 

, striding forth purposefully from a steel-and- 
concrete tenement to» speed attractor over 
the communalfl^rgme. There is much in 
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